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BRAKE UP; had stepped between him and the richest prize 

ou > that ever lured a mortal young man; and Nick 

THE YOUNG PEACEMAKERS. seemed to have no doubt that the treasure 
would have been easily won if his brilliant 
scheme had not miscarried. He did not thank 
Tommy for what he had done, and he envied 
CHAPTER VII. him in the enjoyment of Miss Minnie’s smile. 
But one was a Toppleton and the other was 

a Wimpleton. The two houses had been at 
T# breeze was light after the shower, and | war for many years, and the two heads of the 
the Raven did not give Nick Van Wolter | families were still as implacable and bitter as 
much trouble to manage her. He was able, | ever towards each other. Major Toppleton 
therefore, to devote his undivided thought to | would not permit his daughter to become a 
the disappointment he had experienced, and the | Wimpleton; and Colonel Wimpleton would 
dium he had incurred. Tommy Toppleton | not permit his daughter to share the lot ofa 
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Toppleton. Nick found consolation in this 
reflection. Yet it was a fact that Tommy and 
Minnie would dine and spend the day to- 
gether. With the perversity of young men 
and young women under such circumstances, 
they would meet again without the knowledge 
of their fathers, and in a short time the matter 
would have gone so far that it could not be 
checked. 

What would Colonel Wimpleton say if he 
knew that his daughter was filled with admi- 
ration and gratitude towards the son of his 
greatenemy? Would he allow them to spend 
a whole day together? Certainly not. But 
he, the disinterested Mr. Nick Van Wolter, 
knew all about it. He was well aware that 
Tommy and Minnie were cementing an attach- 
ment which fathers could not break off. Asa 
friend of the family, as a sincere well-wisher 
of Miss Wimpleton, was it not his duty to in- 
terfere, and inform the colonel of the nature 
of the proceedings at Grass Springs? He had 
no difficulty in convincing himself that such a 
course was the highest duty of the hour, and 
that it would be inexcusable in him to neglect 
to perform it. 

Yet it was a disagreeable duty. Any inter- 
ference on his part might cost him the valu- 
able friendship of Waddie, though it might 
secure to him the more valuable influence of 
the colonel himself. As he considered the 
subject in all its bearings, he found himself 
very unwilling to incur the displeasure of 
Waddie, and, at the same time, of Minnie 
herself. It would ruin all his possible chances 
in the future. He had fully intended from the 
first that there should be “‘ music” at Grass 
Springs that afternoon, and that Colonel 
Wimpleton should make it; but when he 
looked the matter fair in the face, he was not 
disposed to become the informer in person. 

The colonel must know what was going on 
at the Springs. It was not prudent for Nick 
to tell him, and he thought of various expedi- 
ents to accomplish the purpose. He could 
invent nothing that was quite satisfactory, 
though he had been nearly two hours in the 
boat considering this subject alone. He final- 
ly concluded to consult his mother, who was a 
veritable female Talleyrand in the art of diplo- 
macy. This disposition of the matter did not 
suit him much better, inasmuch as he could 
not see how she was to manage the matter 
without implicating him. 

While he was still arguing the case with 
himself, ‘adopting and then rejecting various 
methods, the Raven’s keel ground roughly on 
the sands at the bottom, and then came to a 





sudden stop. As the wind was not exactly 
fair to go up the lake, he had been obliged to 
beat, making a long and a short tack. The 
Raven had passed clear of a headland, about 
half way between Ruoara and Centreport, and 
was standing into a little bay above the point, 
Nick ‘had been so absorbed in his reflections, 
that he did not notice the rapid shoaling of 
the water as he neared the shore. He imme- 
diately let gothe sheet, in which he had put no 
half hitches this time; and seizing an oar, he 
attempted to push the boat off the shallow 
beach. But she had taken the ground while 
under full headway, and all his strength was 
not sufficient to move her. 

In vain he pushed and swayed the boat; her 
keel was buried in the sand, and it was impos- 
sible for him to move her a single inch. He 
labored, sweat, and swore till he was heartily 
discouraged. The water was not knee deep 
over the bow, and rolling up the legs of his 
pants, he stood upon the bottom, and tried to 
pry her off with the oar; but in this task he 
was also unsuccessful. He was still three 
miles from home, and he did not like to walk 
this distance, on the one hand, or to endure 
the censure and criticism of Waddie on the 
other, if he exposed his mismanagement to 
him. The road from Centreport to Ruoara’ 
lay close to the shere, and there was a house 
within a quarter of a mile of the spot. He 
finally concluded to go in search of assistance, 
for with the help of one or two others he could 
push the Raven off into deep water. 

Taking his shoes and stockings in his hand, 
he waded ashore, and, having put them on, 
he started for the nearest house, in the direc- 
tion of Ruoara. He had gone but a few steps 
before he was startled by the appearance ofa 
buggy coming towards him, the horse attached 
to which was running at the top of his speed. 
His first impulse was to get out of the road, 
and let the frightened animal go on his way to 
destruction, with the helpless gentleman who 
occupied the seat of the vehicle. But a second 
glance assured him that the individual in the 
buggy was Colonel Wimpleton. Possessed of 
the current information in regard to the per 
sonal habits of the magnate of Centreport, 
Nick had no difficulty in satisfying himself 
that the great man was intoxicated, and had 
lost the control of the spirited animal he 
drove. Perhaps this was the chance which 
had long been in store for the ambitious 
young man. 

Perhaps it would serve his turn as well to 
save the father as the daughter. But it was 
no easy matter to stop a terrified horse, 
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though, if the stars were favorable, he might 
succeed in doing it. Nick had only one instant 
for reflection; if he had had two, very likely 
he would have declined to attempt the perilous 
feat. Impelled only by the desire to do a big 
thing in the service of the powerful and influ- 
ential man of Centreport, he pulled off his 
coat and commenced flourishing it furiously in 
the middle of the road. The horse saw this 
obstacle in his path, and evidently did not like 
the looks of it. He snorted wildly, and exhib- 
ited an evident intention to dodge it. Sheer- 
ing towards the lake, he attempted to pass the 
obstruction; but Nick changed his position, 
and the animal abated his headlong speed. 

“Stop him! Stop him!” cried the colonel, 
who was plainly terrified by the situation, for 
the reins were dragging on the ground. 

The horse, intimidated by this movement on 
the part of Nick, threw himself back upon the 
breeching with such force as to pitch the colo- 
nel forward upon the dasher of the buggy. 
The mad animal snorted furiously in his ter- 
ror, and then seemed disposed to wheel and 
run in the opposite direction; but the instant 
his speed was checked, Nick dropped his coat, 
and sprang to the bridle of the horse. It was 
the coat, and not the young man, which had 
frightened the animal; and when this was no 
longer before him, he attempted to renew his 
flight towards home, and dragged poor Nick 
for twenty rods before he could produce any 
effect by his bold action. 

Having once grasped the bridle rein, Nick 
was obliged to hold on for his own safety; for 
if he let go, he was sure to be thrown down 
and mangled under the wheels. The horse 
had not yet brokensinto a run after his flight 
was checked, and, dragging Nick by his bit, 
he was not likely to do so till he had shaken 
off this burden. By the dint of tugging and 
jerking, the young man had drawn the horse’s 
head round to one side, which impeded his 
efforts to go forward. The animal was not 
ugly, but frightened, and his struggles were 
only honest efforts to escape. 

“Whoa, Major; whoa!” said Nick, in 
soothing tones, for he had had some experi- 
ence with horses. 

By these gentle means he succeeded in quiet- 
ing the animal, and finally in stopping him, 
though he was still quivering with terror, and 
very impatient of restraint. 

“Whoa, Major; whoa!” continued Nick, 
panting from the violence of his own efforts. 

He had learned the horse’s name at the own- 
er’s stable; and patting him on the neck, he 
soon reduced him to a state of tolerable calm- 
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ness. Colonel Wimpleton improved the earli- 
est opportunity to get out of the buggy. It 
was plain enough that he had been drinking ° 
a great deal; but the perils through which he 
had passed had done something to modify the 
influence of his drams. 

*“You have done me a good turn, young 
man,” said the magnate, when he was safe on 
the solid ground. 

‘Whoa, Major; whoa!” added Nick, as the 
horse began to be impatient again. 

“QO, it’s Nick Van Wolter!” exclaimed the 
colonel, as he recognized the person to whom 
he was indebted for this signal service. 

“Yes, sir; that is my name,” replied Nick. 
“The Major is wide awake to-day.” 

‘*T never knew him to attempt to run away 
before. I don’t know exactly how it was; but 
in brushing a fly from his flank, I dropped the 
reins. While I was trying to get them again, 
he got frightened, and broke into a run,” 
added the colonel. 

Nick was not so impolitic and impolite as to 
hint at the true explanation; but probably the 
great man, overcome by his frequent cups, had 
dropped asleep, and lost the reins from his 
grasp; and doubtless they had dangled against 
the horse’s heels and terrified him. This was 
the most probable solution of the problem. 

“Yes, sir; I did that same thing once my- 
self, when I was driving the mail wagon; but 
my horse was not smart enough to run away,” 
replied Nick, wishing to do all he could to 
soften the mortification of the great man. 
‘““Whoa, Major, whoa! Stand still; that’s 
a good fellow!” 

*“*You have done me a good turn,’ young 
man,” added, the colonel, who felt compelled to 
express his obligations. 

“I’m glad to serve you, sir,” answered 
Nick, struggling to be modest. 

‘¢ Come to my house, when you get back to 
town, and I will make it all right with you.” 

“ O, it’s all right now, sir.” 

‘Not quite,” said the colonel. ‘‘ You have 
done well; but this will be a good day’s work 
for you. You shall be well paid for what you 
have done.” 

“TI don’t want any pay, sir, for doing a 
thing like this,” replied Nick, in the words of 
the romances he had read. 

*‘ Come and see me, at any rate.” 

“Twill, sir, if you desire; but I don’t wish 
to be paid for a slight service like this.” 

“Won't you ride home with me?” added 
the colonel, as he stepped into the buggy, the 
horse being by this time apparently quite rec- 
onciled. 
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“ Thank you, sir; I have a boat here.” 

** Very well; but come and see me as soon 
as you return;” and the magnate started his 
horse. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SECRETS FOR TWO. 


“_ HAVE done a big thing now, anyhow!” 
exclaimed Nick to himself, as the great 
man of Centreport drove off. 

But the buggy had proceeded but a short 
distance before it stopped. Colonel Wimple- 
ton had forgotten something which he wished 
to say or do, and Nick hastened back to ascer- 
tain what more he could do for him. 

“Is anything the matter, sir?” asked Nick, 
as he rushed up to the vehicle. 

*“*No; nothing. I want to say a word to 
you, young man, before I go,” said the colonel, 
whose expression was sheepish and embar- 
rassed. 

“* Yes, sir; 
paused. 

“You are, no doubt, a very discreet young 
man,” continued the colonel. 

**T try to be so, sir.” 

**T don’t like to be talked about.” 

** No one does, sir.” 

‘*By the merest accident in the world I 
dropped my reins, and my horse ran away 
with me.” 

“It was only what might happen to any 
one, sir.” 

** Very true.” 

** Even to the minister, if he drove a smart 
horse,” suggested Nick, who exactly compre- 
hended the meaning of the great man. 

‘Certainly; but people talk more about 
what I do and say than they do about other 
folks.” 

“Your high position and vast influence 
make you very prominent in the community, 
sir. It is not strange they should talk about 
you.” 

** Perhaps not; but I don’t like to be misap- 
prehended.” 

In other words, Colonel Wimpleton feared, 
if people knew his horse ran away with him, 
that they would think he had been drinking 
too much. He was morbidly sensitive in re- 
gard to his besetting vice; and though there 
was hardly a man, woman, or child within ten 
miles of Centreport who had not heard that 
he drank too much, he supposed only a few 
intimate friends suspected his infirmity. Like 
all tipplers of his description, he did not be- 
lieve that he was ever actually intoxicated. 


answered Nick, as the speaker 
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“T understand you precisely, sir,” added 
Nick. ‘Nothing happens to any one around 
here but somebody says he was drunk.” 

Colonel Wimpleton frowned. 

“* Of course, no one can suspect you of any- 
thing of that sort, unless he belongs on the 
other side of the lake,” continued Nick, taking 
due notice of the frown. 

“In a word, young man, you need not men- 
tion that my horse ran away to-day,” said the 
colonel. 

“Certainly not, sir; I did not intend to 
mention it, unless you did so first yourself. I 
hope I understand my position better than to 
do.such a thing.” 

“Keep your tongue still, and you shall not 
lose anything by it.” 

“I understand you, sir; and no one shall 
ever be the wiser for anything I say.” 

“That’s right; come and see me as soon as 
you return. What are you doing up here?” 

“‘T have been down to Grass Springs with 
Waddie and Miss Minnie,” answered Nick, 
who thought if he kept the colonel’s secret, 
the colonel ought to keep his secret. 

** Were they out in the steamer?” 

“Yes, sir; and Tommy Toppleton and Miss 
Grace were with them.” 

* Humph!” sneered the magnate, with a 
savage frown. ‘ What are they doing there?” 

“They are going to have a dinner at the 
hotel, and a good time generally, I suppose. 
We met with an accident going down, sir.” 

“* What was that?” 

‘6 Waddie’s boat capsized in the squall, and 
we were all pitched into the lake.” 

** What!” exclaimed the colonel, startled at 
the intelligence. . 

“But they are all safe, sir,” added Nick, 
promptly. ‘Tommy Toppleton swam out and 
rescued Miss Minnie.” 

*¢ She is safe, then,” said the father, witha 
sigh of relief. 

“O, yes! She is all right now. I didn’t 
mean to say anything to you about it, sir,” 
continued Nick, fixing his eyes on the ground, 
as though he was mortified at the mistake he 
had made. 

“Why didn’t you mean to say anything to 
me about it?” demanded the colonel. 

“‘ Well, sir, only because I make it a point 
to mind my own business. If you will excuse 
me, I won’t say any more. I did not intend 
to mention the subject.” 

“What do you mean? What is going on 
over there?” 

*“O, nothing, sir,” replied Nick, in just 
that style of expression which assures the 
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hearer there is a secret to be concealed. ‘I 
hope you will not mention the fact that I 
spoke of the affair, for I had no right to med- 
dle with it.” 

“What affair? What are you talking 
about?” said the magnate, sharply. 

*T ought not to have said that the boat was 
upset.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because Tommy Toppleton saved Minnie. 
But I hope you won’t ask me to say anything 
more about it,” pleaded Nick. 

“ What more is there to be said?” 

“ Nothing, sir?” 

“Yes, there is!” protested the colonel, his 
curiosity excited to the highest pitch. 

“You and Major Toppleton don’t agree very 
well together, sir; and, so far as you are con- 
cerned, I don’t wonder at it. Of course Miss 
Minnie is very grateful to Tommy; but, really, 
I must not say anything more. I shall ruin 
myself with Waddie and Miss Minnie, if they 
find that I have spoken to you about a matter 
which does not concern me.” 

“Don’t you be alarmed, young man; I will 
not mention to any one that I have even seen 
you,” replied the colonel, more gently. “If 
you have anything to say, speak out.” 

“JT don’t like to say anything; but I couldn’t 
help thinking all the morning that you would 
be very angry if you knew what was going on.” 

“What is going on?” demanded the great 
man, his patience exhausted by the apologies 
and explanations of Nick. 

“Well, sir, one of these days, your daughter, 
Miss Minnie, will be the wife of Tommy Top- 
pleton,” replied Mr. Van Wolter, desperately. 
“Of course I give it only as my opinion, and 
you can take it for what it is worth.” 

“The wife of Tommy Toppleton! Why, they 
are only children! ” exclaimed the colonel. 

“Tommy is a child of eighteen, and Miss 
Minnie is a child of sixteen,” added Nick, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

The magnate knit his brow. Fathers are 
the last to ascertain that theirsons and daugh- 
ters are men and women. He knew that 
Waddie and Tommy had been quite intimate 
for several months, and it was possible that 
the daughter might share these friendly rela- 
tions. In his estimation, a matrimonial alli- 
ance between the two families would be a ter- 
rible thing. 

“So Tommy saved Minnie’s life,” said the 
colonel, musing on the probabilities of the 
case. 

“Not quite so bad as that. The Belle would 
have picked her up in a moment, if he had 
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not gone to her assistance. I was on the point 
of swimming to her myself; but I got tangled 
up in the halyards, and was dragged under the 
boat when she upset. Tom Walton said there 
was no need of Tommy’s jumping overboard.” 

** But he did swim to her?” 

‘© Yes; and Miss Minnie says he is a noble 
and generous fellow, and all that sort of thing. 
I saw how the matter was going, and I'll bet 
my life it will end in a ring.” 

“Tt shall not! I'll send Minnie to the other 
end of the world before any such thing shall 
happen,” protested the colonel, wrathfully. 

‘Well, sir, I don’t want to meddle with 
matters that do not concern me, but I thought 
you ought to know it,” continued Nick. ‘I’m 
not quite sure that Waddie and Miss Grace are 
not a little sweet with each other, but I don’t 
like to say anything.” 

‘“*T am very glad you have spoken to me 
about this matter, Nick,” said Colonel Wim- 
pleton. ‘I think I have -been a little blind. 
Waddie and Tom Toppleton have been togeth- 
er a great deal lately; and now if the girls are 
going with them, there certainly will be mis- 
chief. I won’t have it!” 

‘*T knew you wouldn'’t, sir, if you only knew 
it; but I’m afraid I’ve made a great mistake in 
meddling with a matter which does not con- 
cern me. Waddie and Miss Minnie would 
hate me if they knew I had said anything to 
you.” 

“They shall not know it. No one shall 
know that you have even seen me to-day.” 

‘¢ They shall not know it from me,” replied 
Nick, significantly. 

“T won’t have it!” repeated the colonel, 
musing upon the suspected relations between 
Tommy and his daughter, as he picked up the 
reins and started his horse. 

‘*There’ll be music over there this after- 
noon,” muttered Nick, as he walked towards 
the house where he expected to obtain help in 
getting the Raven afloat. 

Colonel Wimpleton drove a short distance, 
and then stopped. Drawing a flask from his 
breast pocket, he drank another dram. He 
had been to Ruoara to call upon a friend, with 
whom he had drank several times, and who 
had presented him this flask of brandy, be- 
cause the colonel had praised it as a very su- 
perior article. His runaway horse had neu- 
tralized the effects of what he had taken in 
Ruoara; but the news given him by Nick had 
excited him, and under any excitement he 
drank more freely than usual. Before he 
reached home he had repeated the draught 
two or three times. His mind dwelt heavily 
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upon the perils which threatened his family. 
Nick seemed so unwilling to say anything, 
that he concluded the case was much worse 
than he had described it. He was willing to 
believe that Waddie and Grace, Tommy and 
Minnie, had met before, and that a double 
union between the embittered houses was im- 
pending. He must put a stop to it without an 
hour’s delay. Wolf Penniman was the inti- 
mate friend of both Waddie and Tommy; and 
the colonel had no difficulty in believing that 
he was their confidant and helpmate. In his 
tipsy condition he hastened on board of the 
Ucayga, which had just arrived from the foot 
of the lake. Wolf would know where the cul- 
prits were, and should go with him to the 
place. 

Nick reached the house, towards which he 
had directed his steps, just after twelve o’clock. 
The “men folks” had come home to dinner, 
and the farmer’s boys were willing to help him. 

“Did you see anything of a runaway horse 
down the road, about an hour ago?” asked 
the farmer. 

“Yes; I saw a horse hitched to a buggy, 
going it at a pretty lively gait towards Centre- 
port,” replied Nick. 

**Do you know what became of it?” 

** The horse stopped on the hill below here. 
I suppose he got tired of running,” answered 
Nick, cautiously. 

**Do you know who it was?” 

“No; he was a stranger to me.” 

“*T was so far off I couldn’t see very well; 
but it looked a little like Colonel Wimpleton’s 
team.” 

“Tt wasn’t the colonel’s horse. 
within a short distance of me. I know the 
colonel and his team very well. It wasn’t he, 
I’m very sure,” protested Nick, who could lie a 
little more easily than he could speak the 
truth. ° 

“*T didn’t know but it might be Colonel 
Wimpleton. They say he steams it pretty hard 
now.” 

**It wasn’t the colonel, I know; for I saw 
the man’s face very distinctly. He was a 
younger man than the colonel.” 

The farmer was apparently satisfied, and the 
two young men accompanied Nick to the place 
where the Raven was aground. With their 
friendly aid she was soon floated in deep water, 
and headed towards Centreport, where she ar- 
rived just as the Ucayga was leaving the wharf 


on her down trip. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.} 


He passed 


—— ALL’s good that God sends. 
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HANS OARDINE. 


A Story of the German Fairs. 
BY MRS. L. B. URBINO. 


T is Fair time, and, as the weather is pleas- 
ant, people swarm about the booths; some 
to buy, and more to look at the endless variety 
of things which are offered for sale: agate and 
bohemian ware, clothing and cutlery, fans, 
gloves, hardware, laces, linens, muslins, porte- 
monnaies, perfumery, quills, toys innumerable, 
&c. I might run through a longer alphabet 
than the English language offers without tell- 
ing of half the things I see. The inhabitants 
of the city are in the habit of supplying them- 
selves with a stock of slippers, fur boots, gloves, 
buttons, and similar articles, sufficient to last 
from fair to fair. As regular customers they 
purchase very cheap; but the stranger, at a fair 
as elsewhere, is made to pay “dearly for his 
whistle.” 

It is very amusing to go to these fairs, and 
one is always tempted to buy something. I 
can scarcely pass by tiny earthen jugs and 
pitchers without parting with a few kreutzers. 

“If you find such a fair as this interesting,” 
said Dr. B., “‘ what would you have said toa 
Leipzig fair some fifty years ago? Leipzig was 
the place for fairs. Traders from all nations 
congregated there when I was a boy — Poles, 
Greeks, Armenians, Turks, Arabs, Tyrolians, 
all in their native costumes. Nowadays, one 
can hardly distinguish a Frenchman from a 
Turk; they all dress alike. I tell you, it’s 
nothing ndéw in comparison; nothing but a 
book fair.” 

“What,” said I, in honest simplicity, ‘do 
they sell nothing but books?” 

“They call it a book fair,” he answered, 
“because book dealers go to Leipzig during 
fair to make up their accounts. Leipzig, as 
the centre of the German book trade, is, as 
you know, famous for its trade in books. A 
city of about eighty-six thousand inhabitants, 
it has nearly two hundred bookstores, and 
some forty or fifty printing offices. I will tell 
you a story in connection with fairs, if you 
have patience to listen to it. It may be prosy; 
it may be long; I am not gifted in that way, 
but —” 

* Let us hear it,” I said, interrupting him. 

“Just at the end of the leather mess, in the 
fair of 18—; you don’t understand that, either, 
I presume. Well, I will explain. A certain 
kind of goods is the speciality for a certain 
time. The dealers in said goods sell whole- 
sale and retail, then pack up what is left, and 
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go elsewhere, leaving other trades to follow 
their example. Well, as I was saying, one 
afternoon, just at the end of the leather mess, 
alittle child ran between the tables in the Ro- 
senthal, crying, ‘Papa! my papa!’ But no 
one of the many who sat there answered to 
this endearing appellation. People looked at 
him; one offered him to eat, another to drink: 
but he refused their kindness, still crying, 
‘Papa! my papa!’ ‘The child is lost,’ said a 
gentleman. ‘ Go, waiter, ask his name, and 
where he lives.” The waiter returned, leading 
the boy, who appeared to be much frightened ; 
his eyes were swollen by crying, his little feet 
blistered, his pretty dress dusty and torn, and 
his little hands scratched and bleeding. To 
the repeated questions, ‘ What is your name?’ 
‘Where do you live?’ he only answered, ‘ Papa! 
my papa!’ 

*“* Poor little fellow,’ said the gentleman, 
taking two thalers from his well-filled leather 
bag, and offering them to any one who would 
take the boy home, and care for him. 

“*Why do you not take him yourself, sir?’ 
said the waiter. 

“*T cannot,’ was his reply. He was ashamed 
to say that his sister, who had a poodle, three 
cats, a parrot, and a canary bird, would not 
allow him to bring a single pet into the house. 
‘But I will pay any one who will find his fa- 
ther,’ he added. 

“That will be difficult,’ said a bystander, 
‘for the city is crowded. This is the largest 
mess we have had these ten years; every house 
is filled with strangers.’ 

“While they were talking, a woman, who 
had been trying to comfort the lost child, had 
so far succeeded as to coax him to tell his 
name, Hans Cardine; but that appeared to be 
all that he knew of himself. The woman gave 
him of her bread and coffee, and he fell asleep 
in her arms. ‘ What shall we do with the dear 
little fellow?’ she said, turning to the gentle- 
man who falked charity. ‘I am sorry that it 
is not in my power to take him home. I mar- 
tied a poor man, with six children, and we 
have as much as we can do to feed them. God 
knows how gladly I would take him if I could.’ 

‘** Here, landlord,’ said the gentleman, ‘ you 
are the person to take charge of the child; he 
is on your premises.’ 

«Indeed, sir, it is quite out of the question ; 
utterly impossible, I assure you!’ said the 
landlord. ‘We have no room in the house, 
and my wife has no time to devote to children. 
I could not think of it, even if you would pay 
his board for a year.’ 

‘By this time a crowd had gathered about 
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the sleeper. All were eager to get a sight at 
him; each one had some remark to make, 
and each expressed his compassion, and hoped 
some one would take charge of him. Grad-~ 
ually they passed on. It was getting dark, and 
the woman, fearing that he would be left upon 
her hands, tried to wake him, and put him upon 
his feet; but he slept too soundly. Then she 
laid him quietly under a tree, where two ways 
met. Her tears fell upon his forehead, as, rais- 
ing her eyes to heaven, she committed him to 
the care of the Blessed Virgin. The gentle- 
man pressed his thalers again into his wallet, 
and hurried away. Time passed. The child’s 
voice was no longer heard; he slept unno- 
ticed, Zerkaps forgotten. Meanwhile, the busy 
multitude, which had crowded between the 
booths, pushing and jostling each other, and 
the venders at their posts, gradually disap- 
peared; and lamp and candle glimmered from 
lantern and window-pane, as buyers and sell- 
ers wended their way to their various resting- 
places. ; 

‘* The child might have remained under the 
tree all night, had not a dog, harnessed to a 
swall wagon, stopped where he lay, and barked 
until his mistress came up. She paused, but 
did not hesitate. Unstrapping the basket of 
goods which she bore upon her shoulders, she 
added it to the load dlready upon the wagon, 
took the sleeping boy on one arm, and with 
the other helped the dog to draw. Thus they 
proceeded to a considerable distance out of the 
city, for in those days no Jew was permitted to 
dwell within the walls of Leipzig. 

“¢Tt is I, father,’ she said, when they halted 
at the door of a small house. 

“©¢God be praised and thanked that you re- 
turn in safety. I feared something had hap- 
pened to you, it is so late,’ said the venerable 
man who opened the door. ‘But what have 
you in your arms?’ : 

*“¢T could not leave him lying upon the 
earth,’ she said, presenting the boy, who 
stretched out his arms towards the old man, 
saying, ‘Papa! my papa!’ then slept again. 

‘“** Blessed art thou, my Rebecca, for thou 
walkest in the footsteps of thy mother—a 
pearl among women. Thou hast brought an 
angel into the house; he will grow up to com- 
fort thee when my head lies low.’ 

‘“«¢ But he is not ours, father; perhaps he is 
a Christian, and his parents —’ 

‘“¢¢ He has no parents,’ interrupted the old 
man. ‘Would a mother leave her child to 
perish? The God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob is his father. He will help us to nour- 
ish him whom he sends to us.’ So saying, he 
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laid his hands upon the boy’s head, and bent 
over him in silent prayer. 

** Some twelve years afterwards, a youth of 
remarkably fine appearance, though simply at- 
tired, took his seat at a table in the Rosenthal, 
beside two middle-aged gentlemen, who were 
conversing, with much animation, upon the 
business transactions of the day, the changes 
which took place from year to year, &c. 

“**T shall never forget this place,’ said Mr. 
Wolf. ‘Just twelve years ago this mess, as I 
was sitting in this very corner, a little boy 
came along, crying for his father. I never 
cared much about children, but the little fellow 
really interested me. I have regretted ever 
since that I did not make some effort in his be- 
half, though I did try. to get the landlord to do 
something for him. You remember Bing; he 
died very suddenly; left quite a handsome 
property. I wonder that he did not take more 
interest in thechild. I would give considerable 
to know what became of him.’ 

“The youth rose, and, bowing respectfully, 
said, — 

“«* Excuse me, sir; may I ask the boy’s 
name?’ 

*“*Hans, Hans Car— something, I’ve for- 
gotten what,’ he replied. 

*** Hans Cardine?’ 

«Yes, yes, that is the name. 
me anything about him?’ 

***My name is Hans Cardine. I was found 
at night, under a tree; see where I cut my 
name in its bark,’ said the youth. 

‘“Mr. Wolf shook him heartily by the hand, 
and expressed great pleasure at seeing him. 
After further conversation, he said, — 

***Tell me more about the people who have 
done so well by you. So poor, and so gener- 
ous! It is marvellous! marvellous! I shall be 
proud to make their acquaintance.’ 

**¢ And so shall I,’ said Mr. Shrimpf, who 
chad listened in silence. 

** The beautiful face of Hans became radiant 
as he painted, in glowing colors, the loving 
and tender care bestowed upon him by father 
and daughter. 

‘*¢ They have taught me all I know; have 
deprived themselves of many comforts to pro- 
cure books and instruments for me, that I 
might learn chemistry, languages, and music. 
Indeed, I have never known the want of 
parents.’ 

‘** Where do they live?’ 

‘** Mother and I live in the village of C——, 
a few miles distant,’ he answered; ‘ father has 
been dead two years.’ 

‘**The man’s name was Solomon, I sup- 


Can you tell 
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pose,’ said Mr. Shrimpf; ‘he used to make 
quite nice things; his opodeldoc is famous, | 
remember the old Jew very well. I thought he 
was dead long ago. He has not been seen at 
the mess for years and years. Now I under- 
stand how it is that his articles are still in cir- 
culation. No doubt he has taught you the 
trade. Leta Jew alone for making his heap 
of gold.’ 

** The dark eyes of the youth flashed with in- 
dignation at the disrespectful manner in which 
this was spoken. ‘I care not, neither do J 
know, whether he was Jew or Gentile; but this 
I know — he was a noble, godlike man,’ he 
said, emphatically. 

“*And has not brought you up a Jew?’ 
asked Mr. Wolf, in astonishment. 

‘**He enforced no religion upon me while 
he lived, and when he died, he confided me to 
the protection of the Father of us all,’ he.an- 
swered. 

‘6 *So, so,’ said Mr. Wolf; ‘then I think I 
can make a good business arrangement with 
you. You see I am not as young as I was; my 
business is increasing; I could do well by you; 
perhaps, as you understand languages, I could 
make a travelling clerk of you. What do you 
say to that? hey! Iam interested for you, you 
see.’ 

“¢¢T will consult my mother,’ replied Hans. 

“¢That’s it,’ observed Mr. Shrimpf; ‘the 
Jews require implicit obedience of their chil- 
dren.’ 

“¢ Hans, my lad,’ said Mr. Wolf, ‘ your 
mother may be a very good woman in her 
way, but she can have nothing to do with what 
concerns me. It is against my principles to 
have dealings with Jews.’ 

“©¢Then you can have none with me, sir,’ 
said Hans, taking his hat and walking away at 
a rapid pace. 

** Don’t you find my. story too long?” asked 
Dr. B., stopping suddenly. 

* Quite the contrary,” I answered; “ pray 
tell us the rest.” 

‘* Not to-day,” he said; and taking up his 
pipe, puffed away, as if to make up for lost 


time. 
(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBEE.} 


—— Tue Norns were the three fates of Scan- 
dinavian mythology. Their names were Urd, 
Verdandi, and Sculd, exceedingly beautiful, but 
of a melancholy disposition. They were con- 
sulted even by the gods. 


— BAccaLaurEATE is the first academical 
degree in English and French universities. 
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EMINENT LIVING MEN. 
SALMON P. CHASE. 


BY W. 8S. GEORGE. 


OT many men can gain high places alike 

in framing laws, deciding on the mean- 
ing of laws, and putting laws in force. In 
other words, great legislative, judicial, and 
executive talents are seldom united in one 
man. But if to such a combination be add- 
ed financial or business skill, that can raise 
“heaps” of money in the quickest way, we 
have a great man indeed. 

Salmon Portland Chase (who has done these 
fourfold duties very well for his country) was 
born in 1808, at Cornish, N. H., and named 
after an uncle Salmon, who lived at Portland, 
Me. The father of the future senator, gov- 
ernor, secretary, and chief justice was a plain, 
hard-working farmer, and his mother a shrewd, 
kindly, thrifty woman, of Scotch descent. Both 
parents instilled sound moral and religious 
ideas into their children’s minds. School 
books were costly and scarce, and young Sal- 
mon, at three years of age, learned his letters 
from birch-bark strips, and afterwards he 
learned to write on the same natural paper. 
His family were largely gifted with brains, 
pluck, and perseverance; and, although Sal- 
mon’s father died when he was ten years old, 
and his mother had but a trifling property left 
with which to bring up a family of young chil- 
dren, yet they all turned out respectably. 

When Salmon was fourteen years old, he 
went to Ohio to live with his uncle, Bishop 
Philander Chase, of the Episcopal church, 
who promised to educate him. The lad’s grit 
was shown by his walking, in winter, with a 
young friend, from Buffalo to Niagara, to see 
the cataract, when his travelling companions 
had not room for him in their wagon. He 
spent two years near Worthington, Ohio, with 
his uncle, who was a peremptory man, and 
made the lad work as hard as he could at 
various ‘‘chores.” He earned considerable 
money as a ferry boy, rowing people in.a boat 
across one of the Ohio creeks; and the em- 
bryo financier got early, rigid, and repeated 
lessons in economy. When a boy he suffered 
from near-sightedness, and had to overcome 
an unpleasant lisping tone in his voice, that 
marred his reading and speaking. 

Young Chase studied for a year at Cincin- 
nati College; then went to Dartmouth, en- 
tered the junior class, and graduated in 1826 — 
his preparatory studies being so thorough as 
to save him one year’s collegiate life. When 





only sixteen, he kept school for two weeks; 
but being obliged, in enforcing order, to flog a 
big, unruly boy, he was displaced by the in-- 
fluence of the big boy's father. Mr. Chase, 
though usually calm and dignified, and never 
losing his temper in hot political strifes in 
Congress, yet can get very angry. When 
governor of Ohio, for example, he caught a 
profligate fellow attending one of his daugh- 
ters, and horsewhipped him in the public 
streets. The indignation at wrong, and senti- 
ment of justice, which are powerful in Chase’s 
character, were shown in what happened dur- 
ing his college course. One of his classmates 
was expelled on a charge of which Chase knew 
him to be innocent. After pleading and re- 
monstrating in vain with the college faculty, 
Chase left with his friend, declaring that he 
would not remain in an institution where such 
injustice was committed. The faculty called 
both students back, and reinstated them. 

After his graduation, Chase went to Wash- 
ington —a slender, reserved, studious youth, 
but ambitious, earnest, and determined to rise 
in the world. He tried school-keeping, fora 
while, without much success. Finally, he 
asked his uncle, Senator Dudley Chase, of 
Vermont, to aid him in securing a clerkship 
in one of the departments. His uncle bluntly 
refused, saying, ‘I will give you a half dollar 
to buy a spade and commence work with as a 
day laborer, for I know you will rise; but if 
you onte get a government office, you will 
never do anything else.” This may have 
seemed harsh, but it was sound and true doc- 
trine; for a young friend of Chase, whom he 
thought very lucky to obtain a clerkship in the 
treasury department in 1829, was still there, a 
gray-haired subordinate, thirty-two years af- 
terwards, when Chase took the secretary’s 
portfolio, and became master where he had 
wished to be a servant. For two years Mr. 
Chase taught a classical school in Washing- 
ton, at the same time studying law in the 
office of the celebrated William Wirt. 

In 1830, Mr. Chase was admitted to the bar, 
and commenced practising law at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, then a city of only twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants. His first client, and only one for 
several weeks, was a man who paid him fifty 
cents for drawing an agreement, and soon 
afterwards borrowed the money back. He 
nearly broke down in his first argument before 
a United States Court, such were the impor- 
tance of the case and his self-distrust of his 
forensic powers. But he soon gained the con- 
fidence of the best families and firms, and be- 
came a counsellor for the United States Bank 
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in 1834; and so great were his industry and 
capacity for mental labor, that, besides his 
office duties, he found time to prepare an 
edition of the Statutes of Ohio, with notes, 
and a History of the State — both works of 
standard authority. 

Fugitive slave cases were very frequent at 
Cincinnati, the adjoining State of Kentucky 
being ‘‘under the yoke of bondage,” and the 
impulse strong among negro chattels to get on 
the “other side of Jordan, into the promised 
land,” or, in other words, to cross the Ohio 
River into a so-called free state. Mr. Chase 
volunteered to defend fugitive slaves, and those 
who helped them to escape, and conducted 
several cases of this kind in the courts, with- 
out fee or reward, and when it was extremely 
unpopular, almost unsafe, to show any sym- 
pathy with the abolition cause. Many of his 
best patrons and warmest friends fell off when 
Mr. Chase sided with the despised blacks, for 
Cincinnati was largely interested in slave 
property; its wealth flowed considerably from 
southern trade, and its social, political, and 
religious feelings were corrupted by partner- 
ship in the ‘‘sum of all villany.” After Chase 
had finished a most earnest and able plea in 
the case of the slave girl Matilda, and was 
leaving the court-room, a man looked after 


him, and said, ‘‘ There goes a fine young fel- 


low, who has just ruined himself.” But a lis- 
tener to that speech was a public man of great 
ability, whose efforts afterwards went a long 
way towards making Chase United States sen- 
The Benevolence, conscience, and polit- 
cal insight of the young lawyer told him that 
slavery was a great national sin; that it would 
encroach on freedom till desperate strife took 
place; that soothing sirup and lullaby songs 
could never hush this “ irrepressible conflict,” 
and that the true and patriotic course was to 
awaken and unite the northern people to the 
putting down of slavery. His political creed 
he gave in four famous words, ‘‘ Freedom na- 
tional, slavery sectional.” In 1841 Mr. Chase 
took a leading part in organizing the Liberty 
Party, writing their public address; and in 1845 
he did.the same for a western anti-slavery 
convention which met at Cincinnati. In 1848 
he presided over the national Free Soil Con- 
vention at Buffalo. His voice, his pen, his 
legal talents, and his personal influence were 
all freely given to the great cause. 

In 1849 Mr. Chase was elected United States 
senator by democratic votes, but without adopt- 
ing all the principles of that party, for he was 
never a mere partisan. He joined the weak 
little band of anti-slavery Congressmen at 
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Washington at about the darkest time in our 
history, and struggled vainly against the com- 
promises of 1850, the fugitive slave bill, and 
the Kansas-Nebraska outrage of 1854. It is 
reported that an active supporter of the latter 
measure said he could have forced it through 
the Senate in three weeks’ less time, had it not 
been for Chase’s opposition. He offered many 
amendments, that not only delayed action, but 
showed plainly the odious character of the bill; 
and his energy, tact, and vigilance as a legis- 
lator were amazing. 

In 1855 he was elected governor of Ohio, 
and in 1857 reélected. The state treasurer 
having embezzled nearly half a million of dol- 
lars, and the loss being discovered just as 
interest was coming due on the public debt, 
Governor Chase promptly took measures that 
saved the state credit, recovered a part of the 
stolen funds, and punished the defaulter. His 
administration was able and popular, espe- 
cially in promoting education — the preserving 
power of free governments. 

Mr. Chase was reélected United States sen- 
ator in 1860, but resigned to become secretary 
of the treasury under President Lincoln. In 
this office his abilities shone with great lustre. 
His practical, thrifty, shrewd, managing, eco- 
nomical Yankee mind called out money from 
the resources of our own people, in sums as 
wanted, to the amount of billions of dollars, in 
order to crush the rebellion. He found means 
to support the largest army of modern times, 
from a treasury that was bankrupt when he 
took charge of it, and: in defiance of the 
croakings of European money-lenders, that 
the Union cause must soon fail, for zhey would 
not lend it a dollar. Wars in the old world 
cannot be carried on without hiring money 
from rich bankers, the masses of the people 
are so very poor and so heavily taxed. Mr. 
Chase was the father of greenbacks and na- 
tional bank bills —a currency that is of the 
same value, and passes at sight all over the 
Union, and is much safer and easier to do 
business with than the old-fashioned, miscel- 
laneous “‘rag-money.” If Chase had con- 
tinued at the head of the treasury department, 
we should have heard little of ‘ whiskey 
rings,” and other plots to steal the public 
money. 

In 1864 he resigned that office, and in Oc- 
tober of the same year was appointed Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. His early anti-slavery principles being 
put into the constitution and laws, he is now 
called on to apply them in hundreds of cases 
arising in the late rebel states. He is said to 
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be in favor of universal suffrage and general 
amnesty. 

Since 1856 Chase’s name has been talked of 
jn connection with the presidency. He is well 
qualified for the office, and no doubt ambitious 
to obtain it. The political atmosphere of this 
country infuses into the heart’s blood of every 
public man a longing to go higher. But Chase 
will use no mean, unworthy arts, nor cringe 
to party spirit, to secure any position. He 
needs not the presidency to add to his four- 
fold fame as legislator, executive, jurist, and 
financier. Indeed, the place he occupies is 
grander than any other, if its duties are well 
done. Will not Marshall be remembered when 
Polk and Pierce, Van Buren and Johnson, 
Tyler and Fillmore, are forgotten? 

The handsome features of Chase are famil- 
jar on the one-dollar greenbacks. He is tall 


and well formed, of dignified manners, tem- 
perate habits, and spotless morals. 


HOW TO GROW BULBS IN WINTER. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


E advise all our young readers to try to 

cultivate a few bulbs in winter. They 
can be grown in vases, bowls, dishes, cornu- 
copias, &c., of whatsoever shape or form, from 
the small ornament that will hold a crocus to 
the large family punch-bowl capable of grow- 
ing a dozen hyacinths. Wire or rustic work 
of any kind, lined or not with zinc, and filled 
with moss, will.grow bulbs to perfection. A 
zinc frame can be made to fill the whole front 
of any window; and if filled with moss or 
sand, and planted with hyacinths, lily of the 
valley, crocuses, snow-drops, tulips, narcissus, 
and polyanthus, would in itself form a com- 
plete miniature winter flower-garden. These, 
with successive plantings, may be made so 
many connecting links between our autumn 
flowers and the early spring blossoms. 

Take a common soup plate, place in it as 
many strong bulbs as it will hold easily, and 
fill in about half an inch of water. Ina few 
days the roots begin to spread, and so clasp 
each other, in the course of a few weeks, that 
they form a natural support. If the bulbs and 
plate are covered with moss, it improves the 
appearance. For winter bloom successive 
plantings can be made every two weeks, from 
September till January. After the early part 
of December, hyacinths intended for glasses 
had better be half grown in pots, then turned 
out, and the roots carefully freed from the soil 
in tepid water, then placed in glasses. In this 
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way they will blossom sooner. The soil used 
to cultivate bulbs should be light and rich, full 
half sand. Bulbs can be grown in moss by 
keeping it damp. They can be raised even in 
clearsand. Take any ornamental dish capable 
of holding moisture, and fill it with sand ina 
pyramidal form. In the centre plant a hya- 
cinth, and at equal distances round it plant 
three or more, according to the size of the dish; 
fill up the space with crocuses, snow-drops, 
dwarf tulips, &c. In planting, the bulbs should 
be covered with sand, all but the tops. Then 
place the dish of bulbs in water five minutes, 
in order to fix the bulbs firmly in their position. 
Repeat this bath once a week, never allowing 
the sand to become dry. Place it in the dark 
for two weeks, then keep it in a cool, light, airy 
room. — Further directions in next number. 


OUR QUEEN. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


ERHAPS there ave many as lovely as she: 
I doubt it. You'll pardon my stating, 
This babe is the princess of babes unto me; 
A rattle her sceptre, her throne my knee, 
And nurse for the lady in waiting! 


To us, who obey them with tireless zeal, 
Her mandates are issued serenely; 

Gug-gug is a fiat that knows not repeal; 

Coo-coo is a praise of her courtiers leal, 
In tones condescendingly queenly. 


Her bath is a question of state; ’tis a sort 
Of treason to break her siesta. 
Papa, at his sovereign’s tyrannical court, 
Assumes, by the right of his genius for sport, 
The r6le of her majesty’s jester. 


Receptions of grandma, when visiting town, 
Are held amid pomp rare and splendid; 
In radiant ribbons and costliest gown 
(God gave her those bright golden curls for her 
crown) 
The greeting is grandly extended. 


Her personal income of corals and caps 
Quite equals her royal position ; 

The rule of her nursery suffers no lapse — 

An absolute monarchy, tempered with naps, 
It meets an unvaried submission. 


Like that of all despots, her reign is not free 
From faults, I am candid in stating; 
Yet who suck a despot’s proud slave would not 
be? — 
A rattle her sceptre, her throne my knee, 
And nurse for the lady in waiting! 
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TRE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





HUMBOLDT AND AMERIOA. 
BY PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 


LEXANDER VON_- HUM- 

BOLDT was born in 'Ber- 
LIN in 1769, — one hundred years 
ago this DAY, —in that fertile year 
which gave birth to Napoleon, 
WELLINGTON, CuvieR, CHATEAU- 
BRIAND, and sO many OTHER * re- 
markable men. All “AMERICA was 
then the property of EurRopgaAn 
monarchs. The first throb of the 
American *REVOLUTION had not 
yet disturbed the relations of the 
mother country and her colonies. 
®Spain held Fiorma, Mexico, 
and the greater part of Soutn 
America; ®FRANCE owned Louts- 
IANA; and all Brazit was tribu- 
tary to PortTuGAL. What stupen- 
dous *cHANGES have taken place 
since that time in the POLITICAL 
world! Divine right of possession 
was then the recognized LAW on 
which GOVERNMENTS were based. 


= A mighty *trEPuBLIc has since been 


born, the fundamental principle of 
which is ‘SELF-GOVERNMENT. PRoG- 
RESS in the intellectual world, the 
world of thought, has kept PACE 
with the advance of crvit liberty; 
reference to 'tauTHORITY has been 
superseded by ‘FREE INQUIRY; and 
HUMBOLDT was one of the great 
LEADERS in this onward movement. 
He has bravely fought the battle for 
INDEPENDENCE of *THOUGHT against 
the TYRANNY of AUTHORITY. No 
man impressed his century INTEL- 
LECTUALLY * MORE powerfully, per- 
haps no man ‘so powerfully, as he. 
THEREFORE he is so dear to the 
?GERMANS, with whom MANY na- 
tions unite to do him HoNorR to-day. 
Nor is it alone because of what he 


to has done for *screncr, or for any 


OTHER department of research, that 
we feel grateful to him, but rather 





because of that **BREADTH and *coMPREHEN- 
SIVENESS of knowledge, which lifts whole 
%comMUNITIES to higher levels of culture, and 
impresses itself upon the UNLEARNED as well 
as upon STUDENTS and SCHOLARS. 

To what 'pEGREE we Americans are indebted 
to him, No one knows who is not familiar with 
the history of LEARNING and EDUCATION in 
the last century. All the fundamental ‘Facts 
of popular education in PHYSICAL science, be- 
yond the, merest ELEMENTARY instruction, we 
owe to *Him. We are reaping DAILy in every 
3scHooL threughout this broad land, where 
EDUCATION is the heritage even of the poorest 
child, the intellectual HARVEST sown by HIM. 
See this map of the United States: all its m- 
PORTANT features are based upon HIs investi- 
gations; for HE first recognized the great re- 
lations of the EARTH’s physical features, the 
1Laws of climate on which the whole system 
of isothermal lines is based, the relative 
HEIGHT of mountain chains and table-lands, 
the distribution of VEGETATION on the whole 
earth. There is not a *TExT-BOOK of geogra- 
phy or a school ATLAS in the hands of our 
children to-day which does not bear, however 
blurred and defaced, the impress of 'nIs great 
mind. But for Hm™ our geographies would be 
mere enumerations of LOCALITIES and sTA- 
tistics. He first suggested the graphic meth- 
ods of *REPRESENTING natural phenomena,* 
which are now universally adopted. The first 
®%GEOLOGICAL sections, the first sections across 
an entire CONTINENT, the first averages of 
ICLIMATE, illustrated by lines, were *HIs. Ev- 
ery SCHOOL-BOY is familiar with his methods 
now, but he does not know that ?> HumBoLpT 
is his TEACHER. The FERTILIZING power of a 
great mind is WONDERFUL; but as we travel 
farther from the source, it is hidden from us 
by the very **ABUNDANCE and *PRODUCTIVE- 
NEss it has caused. 





—— Ir is said that ‘“Talleyrand, on the 
death of Charles X., drove through Paris for 


a couple of days wearing a white hat. He 
carried a crape in his pocket. When he 
passed through the Faubourg of the Carlists, 
the crape was instantly twisted round the 
hat; when he came into the quarter of the 
Tuileries, the crape was slipped off and put. 
into his pocket again.” 


— Tue ancient Goths were as much famed 
for their hospitality as for their valor. 


— Ir is said that in Bergen there is an 
average of two hundred rainy days in a year. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


The Red Stocking Nine. 

HE extraordinary success of the famous 

Red Stocking Nine of the Cincinnati 
Club, the past season, is unprecedented in the 
history of the game. For a club to make a 
tour all over the country, and to play in rapid 
succession every crack club to be found in the 
land, all without the loss of a single gaime, is a 
feat that no other club in existence can boast 
of. At the present writing the club have played 
forty-six games, scoring runs to the number 
of eighteen hundred and twelve to five hundred 
and thirteen of their opponents. In playing 
these games they have travelled the whole 
breadth of the country, from Boston to San 
Francisco; and their behavior, both on and 
off the field, is such as to make one feel that 
these victories could not rest in better hands. 
Although they may, by the connivance of the 
New York clubs, be deprived of the nominal 
title, yet all will accord to them the credit of 
being the representative and champion nine 


of 1869. 
sin BASE BALL NOTES. 


The Haymaker Club, of Troy, N. Y., are 
again in disgrace. During their late western 
and southern tour they arranged to play the 
Pastime and Maryland Clubs, of Baltimore. 
The former is but an ordinary skilful nine, 
while the latter are the recognized champions 
in their district. The Haymakers played the 
Pastimes first, and, to the suprise of every one, 
were defeated. If the Pastimes could beat 
them easily, what would not the Marylands 
do? Yet, in their game with the latter, the 
Haymakers won by a score of nearly two to 
one. This set folks to thinking, and it was 
discovered that the Haymakers had purposely 
let the Pastimes defeat them, in order that 
their crowd might profit by the confidence of 
the friends of the Maryland Club, who were 
backed to win, and thus enable them to win 
large sums of money in bets. This base ac- 
tion of the Haymakers is denounced on every 
hand, and has lowered that club still farther 
in the estimation of all true lovers of the game. 
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It is by such actions of the professional clubs 
that our national game is rapidly acquiring a 
bad name; and if such a course is persisted in, 
it will soon be placed on a par with horse- 
racing, and sports of that description. We 
trust our young friends, when they play base 
ball, play it fairly and honorably, satisfied to 
let all dishonorable conduct rest with profes- 
sional clubs. 

The Red Stockings, in their recent trip to 
San Francisco, played a cricket match with 
the All California Eleven, winning by the long 
odds of one hundred and eighteen to seventy- 
nine. 

Jewell, of the Lowell Club, has been placed 
on the nine again. He plays first base at 
present. . 

It is reported that John Hatfield has left the 
Mutual Club. 

The second annual meeting of the Alabama 
Association of Base Ball Players was held at 
Montgomery, October 14. Mr. George H. Pat- 
rick is the secretary of said association. 

The new Harvard Nine is as follows: White, 
catcher; Goodwin. pitcher; Perrin, first base; 
Bush, second base; Reynolds, third base; Mi- 
not, left field; Wells, centre field; Eustis, right 
field. Bush is captain. 

The Dirigo Club, of Augusta, Me., met with 
a fine reception on their return from their 
Boston tour. They were received by the fire 
companies, and escorted to the hotel, where a 
dinner was given them by the citizens. In 
the afternoon they played. a picked nine, de- 
feating them by a score of fifty to thirty-five. 


MATCH GAMES. 


The deciding game between the Haymakers 
and Atlantics, played at New York a few days 
since, resulted in favor of the former by a score 
of sixteen to thirteen. 

The first of a new series of games, played 
between the Harvards and Lowells, resulted in 
favor of the former by a score of thirty-nine to 
sixteen. 

The Clippers, of Philadelphia, defeated the 
Nationals, of the same city, eighty-seven to 
nine, in a game played September 23. The 
Clippers visited Boston a short time since, 
and played their return game with the Tri- 
mountains, and again suffered a defeat, this 
time by a score of thirty-three to fifteen. 

A game played recently between the Light- 
foots, of Salem, and the Monitors, of Lynn, 
resulted in favor of the former by a score of 
thirty-two to twenty-eight. 

The Eckfords defeated the Harmonics by a 
score of thirty-six to twenty-three, recently. 
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READ- WY ORK. F 








873. (A knee) (one) (hose) T (eels) (bee) 
(rakes) (a comb) (and) (men) (tea) — Any 
one who steals breaks a commandment. 874. 
S-laughter. 875. Aristotle. 876. Peabody. 
877. Hopewell. 878. Mole, molar, molest. 


879. Soph, sofa, sophist. 880. Olive, Oliver, 
oily vest. 881. At, attar, attest. 882. Ingot. 
883. Firkin. 884. Oconee. 885. Town. 


CHARADE. 


887. "Iwas a winter day, and piercing cold, 
When I met my first — a little match-girl; 
She was poorly clad, and from the fold 
Of my second strayed a tangled curl. 


It has been said that my whole is sweet, 

But my heart grew sad as I stroked her brow; 
And I prayed that this poor child of the street 
Might some day be happier far than now. 

CLARENCE CLAYTON. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PuZZLEs. 


888. Change the first letter of a peninsula, 
and get an island. 889. Change the first let- 
ter of a city in Europe, and get another city in 
Europe. 890. Change the first letter of a river 
in the United States, and get a river in Europe. 
891. Change the first letter of a city in Europe, 
and get a town in Barca. 892. Change the 
first letter of a city in Italy, and get a city in 
France. TEMPEST. 





TRANSPOSITIONS OF CiTIES IN Europg, 


893. Niblo’s. 894. Nor a cable. 85. Oi 
plover. 896. A rude box. 897. Ellis. # 898, 
Patent sin colon. 899. Elm pointer, goo. 
Open change. gor. A canal, Sam. go2. 
Pole’s boats. Ros Hat. 


903: GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA ON Noms DE Ptumg. 


904. My first is in Cute, but not in Specs; 
My second is in Essex, but not in Hautboy; 
My third is in Monsieur, but not in Downsey; 
My fourth is in Chip, but not in Dexter; 
My fifth is in Delta, but not in Phiz; 

My sixth is in Specs, but not in Yorick; 
My seventh is in Dictator, but not in Audax; 


My whole is the nom de plume of a contrib- 
utor to the head work. G. Rocers. 


PuzZzLes. 


905. Behead a bird, and leave what young 
ladies like; again, and it becomes an adverb 
of place; again, and we find a Latin noun; 
once more behead it and double the last letter, 
and we have what all mortals do. 

HERBERT. 


906. What word in the English language, of 
eight letters, contains the vowels? 
Monsizur. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


ENIGMA, 


908. It is composed of 18 letters. The 1, 10, 
6, 14 is a bird. The 9, 18, 13 isa tropical pro- 
duction. The 15, 2, 17, 7 is an article of food. 
The 3, 4, 12, 8, tr is an article of apparel. 
The 5 is an exclamation. The 16 is myself. 
The whole was the greatest event of the fif 
teenth century. Topaz. 
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OUR BOYS 








ALTER, it may seem hard to you to be 

obliged to work till you are tired; but 
take our word for it, there’s nothing better for 
a fellow about your size. Only milksops and 
girl-boys are afraid of work. Good, brave, 
energetic boys and girls glory in it. Good 
appetites, good brains, and good muscle are 
the lasting result. Never whine about work. 
—John Smith, and others, who want their 
address changed, should give distinctly the 
names of the town and state where it has 
been sent, or we shall not be able to make the 
desired changes. ‘‘ Send my numbers to Lib- 
erty, Ohio, as I have moved there,” is a com- 
mon form of letter we receive weekly, when 
the writer should have given, with equal dis- 
tinctness, the place to which it is now sent. 

Lamp Post, if you are greatly puzzled by 
musical symbols in rebuses, that is“ just the 
object of inserting them. What is the good 
of a puzzle, unless it is a regular hard one? 
Why not music as well as the deaf and dumb 
alphabet? See last page. — Geo. Metry, send 
your puzzles to the editor at Harrison Square, 
Mass. We have published two or three enig- 
mas similar to yours, and fear the head workers 
are getting too sharp for another, just now. 

Skiff has had a gay vacation tour — Niagara, 
New York City, down the Hudson, Baltimore, 
Washington, Harrisburg, Altoona, and the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. He wishes to 
correspond with boys interested in the Naval 
Academy. Address Skiff, No. 7o Ontario 
Street, Cleveland, O.— Sailor Boy, apply to 
the present M. C. of your district. Write to 
Skiff as above. — Corry Spondent, “long may 
you live, and happy be.” Pretty good style of 
cards. — Douglas, a very fair hand; wants a 
little more freedom of movement, which can 
be acquired by practice. 

J. B. Lawson, who drives a very graceful 
quill, wants contributions for his new paper, 
143 South Second Street, Williamsburg. — 
G. Ander is a senior of the Buffalo Central 
School, and delivered a welcoming address to 
the principal on his return from Europe. — 
Picais rebus is rather too difficult. — Sailor, 
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Bowditoh’s Navigator. — Dick Shun Nary sends 
Here is the pa- 


a pitiful ode on a serenade. 
thetic ending : — 


‘¢ Tole phawr thee bravve! — thee lowli braave, 
Thee brayve, whooe iss know mower}; 
Thatt phel phor mee, mi ritez two saav; 
Eye wyshe hee’d wennt beafour.” 


Chestnut’s hidden towns have nearly all 
been published. — Croquet sends answers. — 
Specs, we have published a similar rebus. — 
Pollywog, whose address is in a back number, 
will send a catalogue of stamps on applica- 
tion. — George H. R. thinks the Magazine the 
grandest institution in the country except the 
president. Wouldn't be without it for any- 
thing. The puzzles were not sufficiently irre- 
sistible; so we passed them to the kitchen. 
The photo was too good-looking to share 
their fate. 

Dexter says he has coins to ¢rade, not to 
“sell.” His anagrams lack meaning. — Cute, 
we have used up those words in the head work 
department. — Inquirer, we think it would be 
much cheaper and better to send for cover and 
have them bound in New York. — Evan P. G., 
some of the criticisms will bear criticising, 
particularly the last. — Ed. Loyal Union, we 
looked in vain for any mention of our publica- 
tion. — A. Hart, 234 Fourth Street, Cincin- 
nati, O., has published ‘‘ The Amateur Print- 
er’s Directory,” for ten cents. 

Wild Barney, about one dollar, besides cost of 
transportation. — Editor Stars and Stripes, the 
largest size fifty dollars, without furniture. — 
Joseph, they will be sent by mail on receipt of 
price. — Harry St. Clair publishes the Patriot. 
— CEdipus, good enough, but the subject has 
been too often used. Try again. — Viadex 
proposes this conundrum: ‘‘ Why is Wednes- - 
day the jolliest day of the week? Because 
that is the day the Peabody boys receive 
Our Boys anp GiriLs.”— Does Onondaga 
buy or subscribe? — Downsey, the letter was 
highly acceptable, but we don’t need the 
puzzles. 

AccEPTED. — Rebus — Talk E. Nuf, Cute, 
Rolling Stone; letter puzzle — Dick Shinerry; 
blanks — Chevalier; reversions — Audax. 

Dec.inep. — Cute, Skiff, G. Ander, Blarney, 
Paul Parrot. 

Wish CorreEsPoNDEnNTS. — S. E. Kirk (on 
coins and stamps), Lock Box 16, Havana, Ma- 
son Co., Ill.; Apollo (on printing), Box 3788, 
New York City, N. Y.; Frederick E. Mead, 
26 Charlton Street, New York City, N. Y.; 
Charlie R. King, Dayton, O.; Frank H. Hall, 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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ANCIENT LANDMARKS. 


HE entire absence of any written history 

of the condition of our country in ancient 
days, or any reliable tradition, has always in- 
spired an ardent zeal among learned explorers 
to study all the old landmarks that may sug- 
gest a possible solution of the mysteries in 
which our early history is shrouded. These 
landmarks, too, are so few that it is scarcely 
to be wondered at that a great deal of astute 
learning and fancy should invest them with 
much imaginary importance, and magnify 
molehills into mountains. Cortes, Montejo, 
Alvarado, and Pizarro, in Mexico and South 
America, found grand and imposing structures, 
whose ruins are generally confounded with 
those of more ancient piles, and attributed to 
some earlier, unknown, and extinct people, 
when, in fact, they were the work of the actual 
inhabitants. Coronado, in 1540, found in New 
Mexico many singular edifices like forts, then 
in perfect condition and in use by the people; 
but in later days their ruins have been claimed 
by ambitious investigators as relics of a suppos- 
ititious migration of the Aztecs from some un- 
defined northern region, or from the frozen 
shores of Kamtchatka, beyond Behring’s Straits. 
All these monuments are now considered to 
possess a value only as specimens of aboriginal 
art, and giving intelligibility to the descriptions 
of the conquerors. But on the broad terraces 
of the Mississippi Valley, and in the depths of 
the silent forests along the Mexican Gulf, arise 
old and strange monuments of the unknown 
past, untenanted save by voiceless skeletons, 
and concerning which the earliest aboriginal 
traditions are silent. From the lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico are found numerous huge 
mounds and earthworks; evidently of a defen- 
sive character, and of such vast magnitude as 
to indicate the existence of a once powerful 
and numerous people. They generally crown 
the summit of a steep hill, and consist of an 
embankment and exterior ditch, with ap- 
proaches often artfully covered, and display a 
clear appreciation of the elements, at least, of 
the science of fortification. One of these earth- 
works on Fort Hill, on the banks of the Little 
Miami, has an embankment nearly four miles 
in extent, embracing several hundred acres. 





Connected with these works, and often enclosed 
within them, is another class of remains, ey- 
idently of a religious character. They consist 
of high altars of earth and stone. One in 
Illinois, near St. Louis, is ninety feet high, 
covering eight acres of ground, and contain- 
ing twenty million cubic feet. 

These immense piles often contain skeletons, 
also elaborate specimens of art, carvings in 
stone, and ornaments of gold and silver, all 
indicating a refined and agricultural race far 
superior to the nomadic aborigines. The ex- 
tremely decayed condition of the skeletons thus 
found, and the huge trees growing upon the 
embankments, show that these relics cannot be 
less than two thousand years old. What great 
people, devout worshippers of the sun, left this 
only vestige of their presence, whether swept 
away by pestilence, famine, war, or a migra- 
tory impulse, mountains, hills, brooks, valleys, 
trees, books, and mouldering skeletons are for- 
ever dumb. 

Errors. — In our article, “‘ Obtaining Pat- 
ents,” though we had all the patent laws 
and amendments at hand, which renders any 
mistake less excusable, we overlooked several 
amendments, wherein the distinctions between 
natives and foreigners are abolished, and the 
fees and the manner of paying them, as well 
as the duration of patents, changed. We do 
not intend that a like oversight shall occur 
with us oftenery than once in a year. But 
as we intended, in the article referred to, 
merely to give a general idea of patents, and 
as the laws are undergoing continual amend- 
ments, it may not be worth the while to take 
up any more time with this subject at present. 
We shall try always to bear in mind that ed- 
itors are never allowed to be careless, tired, or 
drowsy; that they are expected to be, if not 
omnipresent, at least omniscient. Even Ho- 
mer may sometimes nod, and still be none the 
less the first of poets. But an editor who may 
be caught napping, in his daily walk, runs 
great risk of meeting a lamp post. 


—_——___—_ 
. 


— WE cannot judge of a man’s scholarship 
by the number of books in his library. Me- 
lanchthon, one of the most learned men of his 
time, possessed, it is said, only four authors — 
Pliny, Plato, Plutarch, and Ptolemy the geog- 
rapher. 

—— Durinc the great earthquake at Lis- 
bon, in 1755, Loch Lomond suddenly rose be- 
tween two and three feet, and as suddenly sub- 
sided. ‘a 








